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INTRODUCTION. 



In times of theological faction, no man who takes 
a decided part can expect that justice should be 
done to his intentions or his character. In pro- 
portion to the consideration with which he is 
treated, by those with whom he acts in a common 
cause, will be the obloquy with which others assail 
his reputation. Insult and vituperation are among 
the artifices employed, even by those who profess 
to surpass their neighbours in eminent spirituality, 
for limiting the circulation of a dangerous book. It 
were useless, therefore, to protest against misre- 
presentation — and equally so to maintain, with 
asseverations, however solemn, a distaste of con- 
troversy, and an earnest desire to " hold the truth 
in love." 

From an admirable pamphlet entitled, — " The 
13 



Voluntary System," by a Churchman, the writer 
has great pleasure in citing the following passage, 
as an appropriate Introduction to his own pages. 

" What are we looking for, and what do we 
expect ? Do we look for a system that shall turn 
off" its work with the precision and perfection of a 
machine, and do, without fault or failure, all that 
it was intended to do ? Are we really dreaming 
about a perfect system, made up of, and worked 
by, and working upon, imperfect beings ? Nobody 
is so absurd, as consciously to cherish such an 
expectation ; and yet, it too frequently happens, 
that seeing much more clearly the mote in our 
brother's eye, than the beam in our own, we reason 
as if the fault of a system must form a sufficient 
reason for abandoning it, instead of calmly inquir- 
ing whether we can adopt any otiier system, whose 
faults are less, and fewer. 

" This has been the fault of some Dissenters. 
They have fixed their eyes on every defect in the 
theory and practice of the Established Churcli, 
while they seem to have forgotten that their own 
system had any thing which could be amended. 
Like carrion flies, they eagerly fastened and fed on 
every sore spot — they chuckled, and clamoured. 
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and exaggerated, and declaimed, till, if they did 
not persuade themselves (though this has, I really 
believe, sometimes, and in some degree, happened) 
they made their ignorant hearers beheve, that the 
voluntary system was the only possible form of a 
true Christian Church, and that the Church of 
England was essentially antichristian— that the 
clergyman and the dissenting minister, were the 
very antipodes of each other — that the one was a 
wolf, concealing his rapacity, and cruel hatred of 
all real godliness, under sheep's clothing ; while 
the other was a poor, persecuted lamb, enduring 
all things with heavenly love and patience—the 
one lusting only after tithes; the other wholly re- 
gardless of salary — the one always playing at cards 
when he was not dancing or feasting ; the other 
always praying when be was not preaching or 
teaching — the one scarcely able, when he was sober, 
to mumble out a printed sermon, even supposing 
that he had not taken a play-book into the pulpit 
by mistake ; the other extemporizing like an angel, 
and dividing the word of truth with unlimited skill, 
and masterly precision. 

" This sort of nonsense and abuse has long gone 
on ; and it has gone on almost uncontradicted. A 
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very small proportion of it ever met the eye or the 
ear of the clergy ; and when it did, it may have 
moved them to mirth, or pity, or indignation, 
according to their several temperaments ; but it 
seldom called forth any reply ; and never, as far as 
I know, led to any very minute examination of the 
character, proceedings, or professed system of 
those from whom it came. Now, however, that it 
is used for avowed purposes, beyond those of prais- 
ing^ themselves, or flattering each other, or prose- 
lyting the ignorant to their respective sects — now 
that, for the avowed purpose of overthrowing the 
Established Church, and substituting the volun- 
tary system in its place, the Dissenters have banded 
with Papists, Infidels, and Radicals; now that (to 
borrow the significant language of the Christian 
Advocate) they have proclaimed ' war to the knife,' 
it becomes very important to examine the working 
of that system, which they are no longer content to 
adopt and eulogise among themselves, but have 
resolved to force upon the country. Let it then be 
understood, that if, after the unceasing attacks 
of the Dissenters, — after all that, year after year, 
the most violent invective, the coarsest ridicule, and 
the most impudent falsehood, has set forth against 



hurch of England, some faults in the volun- 
tary system should be pointed out : it is not done 
in the way of aggression, — but of defence ; and to 
enable those whom it concerns, to judge how the 
system will work, by showing, in some slight de- 
gree, how it has worked." — Page 42 — 45. 

This is strong language, but completely borne 
out by the current style of the Reviews, the Maga- 
zines, and the Newspapers of the Dissenters, ever 
since the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
The decay of true piety must follow as an inevit- 
able result of the courses they have pursued.-^ 
Among themselves the spirit of Christ must yield 
before the malignant spirit of pohtical faction ; and 
if they do not produce, in connexion with their 
Radical associates, a convulsion of the empire, 
they will at least inflict a wound, not soon to be 
healed, on the cause of scriptural religion. The 
Dissenters must be infatuated, in supposing that 
the Church will passively submit to the degrada- 
tion they intend for her ; or, that they are powerful 
enough to carry their objects by the mere force of 
political influence. Perseverance, in the path they 
have chosen, can only exasperate, in all parties, 
those passions which are fatal to the love of God, 



to brotherly kindness, and to charity. Is there 
110 remaining sense of moral responsibility to arrest 
their disastrous course ; or, is it true, that they who 
begin with making a scruple of every thing, end 
with making a conscience of nothing ? 

Since the publication of the former part of this 
Tract, the Church has started, as from a profound 
slumber, and assumed an attitude becoming the 
actual posture of her affairs. The Laity have ex- 
pressed themselves in a tone which the Dissenters 
did not expect, and the latter have altered their 
policy with the times. Their attack having been 
repulsed, and their charge converted into a re- 
treat, they affect to forget that they were the 
assailants, and, with a meanness worthy of their 
presumption, they now complain of harshness and 
severity. They invidiously contrast the Christian 
charity with which certain distinguished clergymen 
have treated them, with the alleged violence and 
acerbity of less courteous adversaries. 

As a specimen, both of the tactics and of the 
spirit of the party, this is highly instructive. Aware, 
as they must be, that they have no claim to the 
charity which they do not reciprocally cherish ; 
aware that, if among the clergy, there are those 
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whose noble and generous sentiments induce them 
to regard with respect even the adversaries of 
their order, it is on the supposition of their being 
honest men, while they are in total ignorance of 
their actual policy and measures ; aware that, 
without hesitation, they would despoil the same 
individuals, whose charity they thus applaud, of 
their preferments, and that they are labouring to 
destroy the very Church which teaches this spirit 
of gentle forbearance, — there is really something 
ineffably comic, or ineffably base, in their receiving 
such expressions of good-will, with as much com- 
placency as if they were known to be merited. 
Such conduct cannot long deceive any party. All 
must perceive that it is meant only to lull sus- 
picion, to conceal inextinguishable hatred, to ob- 
literate the impression of their recent proceedings, 
and, by putting their intended victims off" their 
guard, to secure the moment for a more successful 
blow. To every man of ingenuous mind, it must 
appear an aggravation of the injurious conduct of 
the Dissenters, that on the part of the most learned 
and most dignified ministers of the Church, they 
have experienced, by their own confession, the 
utmost liberality of treatment. 




This is not the most propitious hour for incul- 
cating a hke moderation on the part of the adver- 
saries of the Church. But it is now, if ever, that 
amidst the stormy violence of sectarian passion, 
we listen with unusual interest to the " still small 
voice" of charity and devotion ; which, if heard no 
where else, never ceases to be heard within the 
walls of our national temples — ** That it may please 
thee to forgive our enemies, persecutors, and slan- 
derers, and to turn their hearts /" 



Ekfield, 
Oct. 10, 1834. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

NOT INCONSISTENT 

CHRISTIANITY. 



ON THE SUPPOSED SANCTION GIVEN BY ESTABLISHMENTS 
TO THE ERRORS AND INTOLERANCE OF ANTICHRISTIAN 
SYSTEMS. 

To prove that the principle of an estabUshment is 
inadmissible. Dissenters have laid great stress on 
the alleged sanction which it affords to the per- 
petuation of every species of tyranny, and the pro- 
pagation of the most profane errors. If, say they, 
the government of this country has the right of 
enforcing a particular form of Christianity, and of 
giving it exclusive support, on the same principle 
may Popery be established at Madrid, Mahommed- 
anism at Constantinople, and the most flagitious 
rites of idolatry in every pagan land. Individuals 
among the clergy themselves, and Mr. Scott the 
commentator was of the number, are said to have 
been perplexed by this bold sophism. No wonder, 
then, that multitudes who swallow with avidity any 




averment to the discredit of the Church, have been 
led by an easy play of the imagination, to behold 
in every churchman, even the most devout and 
holy of men, a patron of the enormities of the 
inquisition and of the savage intolerance of the 
followers of the false prophet. The objection, 
however, is groundless. It proceeds on a false 
assumption, and on a confusion of ideas. 

The false assumption is, that there can be no es- 
tablishment without coercion, and that the govern- 
ment of this country enforces the profession of a 
particular form of religion, than which nothing can 
be more contrary to fact. No man is coerced into 
the profession of the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land. To all these direct or implied charges of 
intolerance and coercion, repeated in the spirit of 
ignorant bigotry, or of Jesuitical imposture, it is 
enough to reply, that the Church of England is the 
religion of the nation, not because it is established, 
but that it is established because it is the religion 
of the nation. The Church, so far as concerns the 
independence of her members, is as completely a 
voluntary society as the most rigid of those isolated 
communions called congregational. The highest 
dignitary and the humblest laic are equally free, 
when they please, to desert the Church for the 
meeting house. By what monstrous distortion 
therefore of their intellectual vision, can Dissenters 
behold in the mild ascendancy of the Church of 
England, the fierce and exclusive domination of a 



Papal, a Chinese, or a Turkish hierarchy? Or, how 
does it appear that tyranny and oppression are 
sanctioned by the liberal spirit of a government 
which breathes only charity, and holds out protec- 
tion even to those, who, with parricidal rage, are 
seeking the destruction of the ancient institutions 
of the kingdom ? 

If the argument means nothing more, than that 
the principle of coercion, if admitted, will justify 
alike the intolerance of a Christian, a Turkish, or a 
Pagan government, the statement contains a plain 
and intelligible proposition. But it is foreign to the 
controversy between Dissenters and the Church. 
The Church and the government are unrighteously 
libelled by the imputation of intolerance. That 
men are at liberty thus to insult and traduce their 
country, is a proof more than presumptive of the 
licentious freedom rather than of the servile bondage 
of the land. 

The objection proceeds, moreover, on a confusion 
of ideas, treating as though they were identical, 
questions perfectly distinct, — the truth or falsehood 
of any particular system of religion — and the best, 
the most efficient means of insuring its maintenance. 
An establishment may be the best method of giving 
stability to any system, correct or erroneous. But 
that it may be employed to uphold a false worship, 
is not a wise objection to its being used to support 
that which is true and divine. Nor do the patrons 
of truth sanction the victims of delusion in their 
b2 




errors, by holding in common with themselves the 
principle of an establishment, that is, an endowed 
worship under the superintendence of the govern- 
ment. The objection takes for granted that two 
things having a common relation to a third in a 
particular instance, they must therefore agree in all 
other respects ; an inference too illogical to impose 
on the understanding of a clever child. It leads 
to direct absurdity. For, if it be fatal to the law- 
fulness of an establishment, that it may be employed 
indifferently for the support of error and of truth, 
then must pubHc worship be abandoned, together 
with all outward profession of the true faith, since 
an equal sanction is given by these to the worship 
of Pagans and Mahommedans and the whole system 
of Roman errors. 

Instead of justifying the conclusion that establish- 
ments are sinful, the fact that they have received 
the common sanction of Protestants and of Papists, 
of Mahommedans and of Pagans, would suggest to 
a considerate mind an opposite inference. It is a 
presumptive evidence of the practical expediency 
of an establishment, when we behold men of all 
nations, and of every form of rehgious belief, con- 
curring to give the civil power the right of patro- 
nizing and regulating the ecclesiastical polity of the 
ascendant body of religionists. There must be that 
in the nature of things, that in the economy of so- 
cial life, which renders this procedure necessary, and 
accounts for its almost universal prevalence. 
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This necessity arises, in part, from the fact, that 
if left unchecked and uncontrolled, the ascendant 
ecclesiastical body in any country will itself be- 
come eventually the government of that country, 
or, it will exercise such a predominant influence 
in the state that the executive will be fettered and 
crippled by its habitual interference with every 
department of government. A series of civil com- 
motions will be the result of a conflict ever going 
on between the heads of the political and ecclesi- 
astical departments. The state wUl be driven to 
seek the erection of a tyranny, — the Church will 
degenerate from a religious communion to a se- 
cular and profane faction ; all parties will suffer. 
The only remedy in this imperfect condition of 
human beings, is a coalition, an alhance, an esta- 
blishment. Numa acted with profound policy in 
so ordering the reUgious institutions of his country, 
that they should uphold the majesty of the throne, 
instead of making the pontifex maximus a perpetual 
rival of the Sovereign power. 

" The zealous advocates of religious liberty," says 
Soame Jenyns, " frequently attack us with this tri- 
umphant argument — What has Government to 
do with men's rehgion ? To which I answer. No- 
thing: provided men's religion had nothing to do 
with government : but our religious and political 
opinions and interests, are so intimately connected, 
and so blended together, that it is impossible to 
divide them." 



The alliance formed by Constantine was not I 
the result of state policy than of religious conviction. 
He saw the Christians rapidly advancing to a degree 
of power, which might hasten or retard the march 
of armies, set at defiance the imperial sceptre, 
decide between rivals who contested the empire, 
and balance the destinies of the Roman world. 
The Christian apologists could say " We are grown 
so many in number, that if we were only to with- 
draw ourselves from your dominions, we should 
ruin you— you could not do without us." The elec- 
tion of a Bishop was already an event of sufficient 
magnitude to suspend the commerce of great cities, 
and to convulse a province. 

The failure of the Independents in their attempts 
to transform the monarchy of England into a re- 
public, and to found a democracy under the protec- 
torate of the Cromwellian dynasty, may be traced 
to their not having been permanently the dominant, 
or the most influential body of religionists. Their 
domination was incidental and transitory. It fell 
with the fortunes of the military adventurer who 
had espoused their cause. The episcopal church, 
though for a time subdued and depressed, carried 
with it the opinions, the veneration, and the secret 
vows, of all that was most mighty in the kingdom. 
The country and the Church were essentially one, 
as they are at this day, — and they speedily resumed 
their proper influence. They proscribed the com- 
monwealth, and restored the monarchy. And, on 
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the same principle, if the Independents of the pre- ■ 
sent day should gain the ascendancy to which they 
aspire, by despoiling the Church of her endowments, 
their influence, while it lasted, would be felt in 
every department of the state, Radicahsm would - 
triumph ; every thing would be cut down to the 
level of republican meanness, and all that we love 
and revere as monuments of the ancient grandeur 
of our country would be disposed of by the voice of 
popular clamour. The present race of agitators 
■would be swept away, as men of dangerous mode- 
ration, and adventurers more daring would admin- 
ister for awhile the affairs of the troubled state, to 
the admiration or terror of the imperial people. 

In a word, it is useless to quarrel with the uni- 
versal experience of the human race. The state | 
must control the dominant ecclesiastical power, or 
ultimately submit to be its vassal, or its victim. 

On the principle of political necessity, therefore, 
the state is vindicated from needless interference 
with ecclesiastical concerns. The Church of Eng- 
land, as a Christian institute, stands on higher 
grounds — the provision made by her offices and 
ministry for the spiritual wants of the people. And 
if it be expedient that we have an establishment, it 
ought to be deemed matter of national gratitude, 
that we have one whose faults are so much fewer 
than its excellences, — one which harmonizes with 
the political constitution of the country, friendly 
alike to order and to freedom, and upholding the 
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dignity of religion, and the interests of morality, 
amidst the discord and confusion of innumerable 

sects. 



SECTION II. 



ON THE OBSTRUCTIONS SAID TO BE PRESENTED BY AN 
ESTABLISHMENT TO THE EXERCISE OF CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY, AND TO THE UNIVERSAL COMMUNION OF THE 
VISIBLE CHURCH. 

It is urged by Dissenters, that the practice of the 
Church is sectarian, and that her ascendancy is 
destructive of that charity which is indispensable 
to the fellowship of separate visible Churches. Let 
her be despoiled of her temporalties — let her dis- 
cipline and her worship be left to the control of the 
clergy, subject only to the voice of the people, 
when they shall have the power of cashiering those 
whom they voluntarily support — let her bishops 
be divested of their baronial dignity and revenues, 
and sink into pensioners on the public bounty ; — 
let her whole system he reduced to a level with the 
rival communions which now erect their distinctive 
banners in every corner of the land ; — let this be 
done, and Dissenters will embrace as a sister the 
Episcopal Church ; — let this be done, and instead 
of seeking her destruction, the prayers of the faith- 
ful will speedily be realized in the abolition of sec- 
tarian enmities, to be followed by tlie universal 
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pacification of the Church of God! Halcyon days 
will come. Judah will no longer vex Ephraim, nor 
Ephraim Judah. 

All this is visionary — if the subject were less 
grave, it might be pronounced ridiculous. No 
encouragement is given by ecclesiastical history, 
ancient or modern, to these peaceful dreams, which 
can no longer be indulged, than while we close our 
eyes to the stern realities of human life. If these 
are the "ultimate objects" of Dissenters, in the 
subversion of the Church, "as by law estab- 
lished," they are seeking them by a process which 
can end only in the bitterness of disappointment. 
That there will be no established Church to quarrel 
with, when they have trampled our holy and beau- 
tiful things in the dust, may be true; but the demon 
of strife will survive, and the dark malignant pas- 
sions which have impelled to this work of desola- 
tion, will continue to wreak themselves on objects 
less venerable and less sacred. 

It is the fashion of modern times to talk of the 
first three centuries of the Christian era, as yield- 
ing the best examples of primitive purity, and of 
Catholic charity. There was then no establish- 
ment. The inference drawn from which is, that 
there were no secular temptations to reciprocal 
jealousy — no lordly priesthood to trample on the 
rights of their brethren, and to kindle indignation 
and resentment in return. Nothing can be more 
fallacious. The concurrent testimony of every 
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writer of credit is against this delusive representa- 
tion. Schisms, heresies, divisions, fierce intolerance 
and indignant resistance of wrongs, the warfare of 
enraged factions, pleading their love of truth as an 
apology for their violation of its spirit — these are 
among the leading features of the history of those 
early ages. The Church was torn hy intestine 
convulsions at the very time, when, by the zeal of 
her ministers, and the heroic endurance of her 
martyrs, her dominion was steadily extending over 
the most splendid regions of the Pagan world. 
When a partial and sullen peace was attained, it 
was only by the power of the ascendant or ortho- 
dox party, whose numbers and wealth, securing to 
them an overwhelming influence, first enabled them 
to silence, or to crush their adversaries, and then 
rendered it necessary for the repose of the empire, 
and the independence of the government, that the 
eraperor should himself interfere to regulate the 
affairs of the Christians. Dissenters cautiously 
avoid allusions to these facts, and assume that their 
readers are ignorant of the transactions of other 
times. With them there are no evils where there 
is no establishment. It is, however, useless to 
resist convictions, which, though unwelcome as 
they are humiliating, are forced on us by the united 
testimony of the historians of the ancient world. 
Under similar circumstances, the same results, or 
such as are analogous, would occur. Freedom is 
never without contentions. Rival sects have al- 



ways existed, and they will never cease to exist 
in the present state of imperfection, unless under 
the pressure of an inquisitorial tyranny, which 
never relents, and never wearies, until its victims 
have been pursued to utter extermination. The 
most powerful party, if uncontrolled by some 
principle more mighty than charity or justice, will 
usurp dominion in the name of truth, and of God. 
And the civil power of the state must adopt mea- 
sures of self defence against encroachments, which 
go to break down every barrier to the supremacy 
of ecclesiastical rule. It is no argument against 
this view of the matter, that in the instance of the 
Roman government, every precaution was finally 
rendered unavailing by the decline of the empire. 
The world is subject to revolutions, which no saga- 
city can foresee, and no policy control. All that is 
lefl to human wisdom, is to do the best under ex- 
isting circumstances, and to leave the consequences 
with Him who can still " the noise of the waves, 
and the tumult of the people." Barbarians sub- 
verted the throne of the Ceesars ; and in the con- 
fusion of war, and pillage, and unsettled autho- 
rity, the Roman pontiffs consolidated their fatal 
power. 

This objection is refuted by the conduct of the 
Dissenters towards one another. In this country, 
at this time, the various sects, in their divisions and 
subdivisions, do not love each other better than 
they love the Church, who is thus insolently and 
13 
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dishonestly condemned as the chief instigator of 
feuds. In every little town, and almost in every 
village, whose population will admit the bare ex- 
istence of several ministers, we have the Indepen- 
dent, the Baptist, and other dissenting chapels, each 
filled with the spirit of sectarian zeal, and all dis- 
playing as much active competition, as if every one 
had inscribed upon its front, "No comiexioit mlh 
any other house." Their occasional union, in the 
conduct of Bible or Missionary meetings, does not 
suspend the jealousies which habitually reign, nor 
the petty intrigues which may secure a majority of 
converts. Zeal for the peculiarities of a party, is 
confounded with Christian zeal for the salvation of 
soule; and pretended love of the truth, or real fana- 
ticism engaged in the support of some favourite 
dogma, is suffered, like a canker, to eat away the 
sweetest charities of the heart. The voluntary 
system aggravates the evil, by the necessity im- 
posed on ministers of securing their daily bread, by 
the number and attachment of their followers. 
Each sect, as it becomes sufficiently powerful, has 
its own society for missions, for tracts, for the sup- 
port of a party newspaper or magazine, and all the 
organized methods, so characteristic of these times, 
for advancing the interests of a party. And, if the 
Dissenters of the metropohs have united in the in- 
stitution of a college for the promiscuous education 
of all separatists, it may be inferred from their ex- 
clttd'mg religion from their scheme of instruction 
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and, from t\unr admission indiscriminately of men 
of every creed and of none, that other motives may 
have governed the patrons of this institution, than 
love of the brethren. Dr. Priestley was met with 
the indignation of the orthodox Dissenters, when in 
his day he enforced the omission of all religious 
doctrines in the education of children. It was not 
then foreseen that the time would so speedily 
arrive, in which hatred of the Church of England 
would become a passion so all absorbing, as to su- 
persede for a while the fear of heresy and the love 
of truth. Any alliance is now held sacred which 
promises the demolition of the Church. 

The overthrow of the Church would do nothing 
practically for extending the " fellowship of saints," 
individuals under the present state of things, are 
at liberty to indulge in the sacred pleasure of Chris- 
tian as opposed to Sectarian communion. The de- 
vout and liberal Dissenter can receive the elements 
at the altar of the Church. Tlje pious Churchman 
will obtain admission to some dissenting commu- 
nions. The latter, however, will not find equal 
charity beyond the pale of the establishment, since 
there are large bodies of Dissenters, who refuse to 
meet at the Lord's table, or rather at their own 
sectarian board, any but the initiated of their pecu- 
liar " faith and order." What prospect, tlien, does 
the subversion of the Church hold out of an en- 
largement of the spirit or practice of divine charity ? 
— or, by what mysterious operation, what superna- 
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tural spell, will the fall of the most liberal c 
nion reanimate the drooping charities of those who 
have been instrumental in its destruction ? The 
more probable result would be, that the bitterness 
of spirit now inciting them to execration of the 
Church, would display itself in acts of mutual hos- 
tility between the successful conspirators. They 
would be the first to avenge the wrongs inflicted 
by themselves on the Church, and would execute 
on one another the righteous judgments of Heaven. 
How little is to be expected from their scheme of 
pacification, may be learned from the guards and 
qualifications which the Dissenters confess will be 
necessary to secure the success of their project. 
The spoliation of the Church is but a preliminary 
step. When, by her relinquishment of " ecclesias- 
tical assumption" and " political ascendancy," the 
faithful stand on one platform, they are to exclude 
from their communion, to repudiate as profane per- 
sons, all who do not subscribe to their creed, and 
confess the same fundamentals — so that, it seems, 
the universal communion is, after all, to end in 
sectarian fellowship, and the unity of the Church 
is to be effected, not by a reciprocal acknowledg- 
ment of the " many members" that they are " one 
body,"' but by the vulgar process of selecting only 
one member, calling that the body of Christ, and 
denying of all others that they partake of "the 
Head," But who are to prescribe to others terms 
of communion, if that right is denied to the Church 
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of England ? Has she not at least an equal claim 
to that right with any body of religionists to whom 
it might be capriciously transferred ? Or, are they 
the men to object to the " assumption" of the En- 
glish Church, whose own projects of " universal 
communion" proceed on the principle of sectarian 
partialities ; who mean to carry the right of exclu- 
sion into full effect ; and who design to supersede 
the ascendancy of the Church by that of a more 
intolerant combination for suppressing the Chris- 
tian charities ; exasperating the passions of the ex- 
communicated into settled enmity to the truth; 
confirming the spirit of heresy by calling to its aid 
the pride of independence ; and thus perpetuating, 
by an infallible process, the odium theologicum of 
Beets ? 

If Dissenters propose, by a more intimate fellow- 
ship with the Church in her purified state, the 
interchange of pulpits, and the reciprocal discharge 
of ministerial functions, let it be noted, that that 
object will not be obtained simply by the seques- 
. tration of her temporalties. A humiliation worse 
than that of poverty must first befal her. So long 
as episcopal discipline remains, and only episcopal 
ordination held to be valid, — so long, whether 
their views are correct or mistaken, will the regu- 
lar clergy refuse their pulpits to men whom they 
cannot regard as being in " holy orders." The 
Church makes ordination a serious point ; the 
Dissenters are notoriously lax in this particular— 
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the election of the people being deemed sufficient, 
as an introduction to the sacred office. 

This has led to consequences which must inter- 
pose great practical difficulties in the way of inti- 
mate association between the ministers of the 
episcopal Church and others. They are not, ge- 

^ nerally, on a level m mental culture, in theological 
learning, nor in their modes of preaching, so that 
multitudes who are acceptable in the meeting-house, 
would not be endured in the Church. While the 
great mass of the cultivated intellect of the country 
is to be found in the parish Church ; while the 

- men of liberal professions, the gentry, and the aris- 
tocracy, adhere to the national worship, it will be 
morally impossible to give indiscriminate ingress to 
the same pulpits, to men who have passed the 
severe examinations to which the clergy are sub- 
jected, and those who, in many cases, are ignorant 
of their mother tongue. Even the higher order of 
Dissenting pastors, who have enjoyed an academi- 
cal education, are disqualified, in some degree, by 
their habits of doctrinal preaching, for those full 
and elaborate discussions of moral topics, in which 
the clergy excel, not less than in their expositions 
of the doctrines of the Gospel, and which have 
proved so eminently serviceable in forming the 
moral character of the English people. The tastes 
of Churchmen and of Dissenters are too dissimilar 
for the kind of fellowship proposed ; to which, it 
may be added, that the Dissenters know but little 
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luman nature, if they can believe that the clergy 
will speedily fraternize with men who have laboured 
successfully, by the coarse process of political agi- , 
tation, to effect the humiliation of their order. 

Who, indeed, can tell whether the episcopal 
clergy will have an altar at which to serve, if their 
adversaries should succeed in their schemes of spo- 
liation! The same power that can alienate the 
endowments of the clergy, and confiscate property 
held by the prescriptive right of ages of possession, 
will not hesitate to determine that the churches 
themselves are common property, to be divided 
amongst all existing sects, or to be scrambled for 
at random in the confusion of the revolutionary 
process. 

The project of effecting peace by spoliation, 
violence, and insult, is Utopian, if it be sincere. 
That, however, is a doubtful question. These cri- 
minations of the Church, as the mother of intoler- 
ance, might wear an aspect of honesty, if the 
parties who invent them were equally resolute in 
extirpating selfishness, and the lust of spiritual do- 
minion from their own rigid communions ; but 
while they now indulge towards the Church mean 
and rancorous passions, which cannot dwell in the 
same breast with Christian charity, while ignorant 
bigotry, and jealous competition sever them in 
reality from one another, notwithstanding their 
common hatred of the Church, there is ground for 
conjecture that other objects are kept in view by 
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the abettors of revolution, than the unbroken 
unity of the visible body of Christ. It may be 
found in this, as in other instances, that religion is 
a pretext for concealing less hallowed designs ; and 
that " party is the madness of the many, for the 
gain of the few." 

Unity, peace, and concord ! " I do most so- 
lemnly believe that no such results would follow 
the destruction of the established Church ; that, on 
the contrary, the unholy bond of their common 
union — their common enmity — being then se- 
vered, the thunder of its fall would be the signal 
for the commencement of a most relentless conflict 
between a hundred rival sects; and that England 
would become an Acedama '." 



SECTION III. 

ON THE INTERFERENCE OF ESTABLISHMKNTS WITH THE 
INTERESTS AND ADVANCEMENT OP THE KINGDOM OF 
CHRIST. 

The reproach of impeding the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the consummation of the Redeemer's 
kingdom, is not less unfounded than other popular 
objections to the Church. 

What, in this case, do Dissenters mean by the 

' The exclusive power of episcopa] I y- ordained clergy, &c. — 
Page 40, Camhridgt, 1 834. 
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kingdom of Christ? If we are to understand by 
it, any particular form of ecclesiastical polity, — 
for instance, the congregational or independent — it 
is obvious that such an assumption on the part of 
any one denomination of Christians, of being exclu- 
sively the visible Church, is a species of arrogance 
only to be equalled with the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome. The visible Church consists of 
the entire body of professed Christians all over the 
world. It includes every communion who " hold 
the head." Taken in the more narrow sense, the 
objection, when analyzed, means nothing ; or it 
assumes the disputed point ; or it asserts a mere 
truism, — that the Church of England occupies 
ground which another order of Christians might 
otherwise hold ; in other words, that episcopacy is not 
Congregationalism ; a marvellous discovery ! Or, are 
we to understand, not the particular ecclesiastical 
regiment of the Independents, but the pure and 
evangelical piety with which tliey appear to think 
that it is almost exclusively connected 1 If this 
is intended, the objection charges the Church of 
England with presenting obstacles to the conversion 
of sinners, to the diffusion of scriptural Christianity, 
and to the formation and growth of the Christian 
character in believers. It is an anti-Christian 
institution, opposed to the piety, the morals, the 
salutary dominion of the Gospel. No charge can 
be more weighty. To intercept the Divine grace, 
by corrupting the channels of its communication 
c 2 




to the sons and daughters of men, to step in be- 
tween the Deity and his creatures, so that the 
purposes of his love, in the redemption of the 
world, shall be frustrated, by the perpetuation of 
error, of guilt, and of misery — if it can be substan- 
tiated, is a crime to bring down the execrations of 
the faithful, and the curse of Heaven. 

Yet nothing less than this is affirmed by the 
leading men of the Dissenting party, who are con- 
ducting "the movement" against the Church. 
They justify their hostility on the alleged ground 
that the Church " destroys more souls than it 
saves." The religious excitements of the American 
Churches, commonly called revivals, and which are 
shown by the most zealous admirers of these extra- 
vagant movements to be got up, mechanically, by 
an organized process of spiritual jugglery, — these 
excitements, they represent as special communica^ 
tions of grace, to signify the divine approbation 
of a country not desecrated by an established 
Church. 

If the Church is guilty in this matter, it must be 
either by interrupting the pious labours of othprs, 
who are not of her communion, or, in consequence 
of the unscriptural nature of her own worship and 
ministrations. The former is untrue in every sense. 
The Church interferes with no other denomination, 
either in their domestic or foreign missions. The 
latter is equally proved to be an erroneous state- 
ment, by the beneficial results of her own services 
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' in the promotion of individual and national piety; 
to say nothing of her Christian zeal in propagating 
the Gospel in foreign parts. 

The subject of this brief section might suffice 
for a copious volume. It might be shown that the 
objection rests on erroneous views of the essentials 
of religion, together with delusory prospects of 
the universal prevalence of a certain species of 
mystical pietism, which claims for itself a monopoly 
of spiritual religion, and pronounces all to be unre- 
generate who are not of one class. Such views, it 
might be made to appear, though not inconsistent 
with eminent sanctity, are apt rather to gene- 
rate spiritual pride, and selfish complacency, and 
dreamy emotions, — wretched substitutes for the 
solid virtues which, springing from the grace of 
God, are sustained by moral principle ; and which 
suppose religion to consist, not in emotions which 
vary with the nervous system, and depend on the 
animal temperament, but in a calm, deliberate, 
habitual conformity to the revealed will of God. 
An argument might be raised conclusive and tri- 
umphant in favour of the Church ; and points, 
which her adversaries have deemed to be indefen- 
sible, might be shown to be real excellencies, as 
being eminently conducive to the culture of the 
finest and noblest — because the most complete — 
forms of the Christian character. On minds dis- 
eased by prejudice, it is hopeless to attempt making 
an impression. But it may be useful in this day of 
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religious empiricism, to remind the members of 
the Anglican Church of their own advantages, that 
they may act up to the great responsibility laid 
upon them, and adhere with firmer hold, in this 
season of trial, to their calumniated but venerable 
Church. 

There are two particulars in which the Church 
excels as a moral means employed by the grace 
of Heaven, for bringing the minds of men into 
holy subjection to the dominion of Christ, or, for 
the formation of eminently Christian characters. 

One is the incomparable service contained in the 
hook of Common Prayer. 

Eulogies on the Liturgy are superfluous. Every 
man of taste, of sensibility, of devotion, and, as 
ihe venerable Rowland Hill said, every "gracious 
soul," bears testimony to the simple majesty of its 
language ; to the deep tone of its piety ; to the 
comprehensive range of its petitions ; to its power 
of lifting the soul into communion with the Father 
of spirits, — while, at the same time, it produces a 
subdued and penitential frame of mind, such as 
becomes the child of the dust in the presence of 
the Eternal. Portions of this service descend to 
us from an antiquity so remote, as to suggest the 
thought, that perhaps they were composed wliile 
the spirit of inspiration continued to impart mira- 
culous gifts to the Apostolic Churches; or, that 
they were committed to writing before the tra- 
ditionary knowledge of the services of the primitive 
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Christians was lost to the faithful. There are also, 
it must he confessed, traces of an age more remote 
from the times of miraculous illumination. A few 
alterations might he made, which would render it 
unexceptionable to all, but the captious and unhe- 
lieving; and then, in a form of worship more 
nearly approaching to perfection, it is scarcely to 
he expected that Christian assemblies should en- 
gage, until shall hurst forth the full chorus of the 
nations of the redeemed before the throne of God, 
and of the Lamb '. 

The Liturgy is based on the great distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity, and it excels in the way 
in which these truths are presented to the mind. 
The sinfulness of mankind, their redemption, and 
the great collateral truths relating to the Divine 
dispensations, are seen, not as so many abstract 
propositions addressed to the understanding, but 
invested with the attributes of fervent devotion. 
The truth of these doctrines is assumed throughout 



' The points which are deemed most objettionahle by some, 
are still maintained by others, as constituting a valuable portion 
of the Liturgy. To conciliate all, and to offend none, would it 
not be more desirable to leave the reading of certain parts to the 
diicretion of the clergyman, than to obliterate any of the disputed 
paragraphs ? These are not times for conceding to the avowed 
and irreconcileable adversaries of the Church ; but the inveteracy 
of their malice renders it tlie more expedient that the honest 
scruplea of every sincere and conscientious Churchman should be 
treated with respectfiil consideration. 



the Liturgy, which was compiled by men who 
deeply felt them ; and the prayers of the Church 
perpetually refer to them in a way to bring them 
home with solemn interest to the heart. As they are 
not taught dogmatically alone, so they are less in 
danger of being held merely as frigid tenets which 
the judgment admits, but the heart secretly rejects. 
We are taught to feel the majesty and the purity 
of God, by the very act of penitential confession 
and prayer. The glory of the Redeemer meets ub 
in repeated ascriptions of praise ; and his ineffable 
grace commands our faith and love, while we 
plead in his name, and hope for acceptance 
through his mediation. It is needless to enume- 
rate. In this way, the great and saving truths on 
which rest our faith, our hope, and our charity, 
are brought home to us under circumstances most 
favourable to their operation, as vital principles, to 
be incorporated and commingled with all the ele- 
ments of our moral being. With similar effect, the 
duties and obligations of morality are set forth, not 
merely by a formal repetition of the decalogue, 
but in direct petitions, — minute, particular, and 
adapted at once to remind us of our temptations 
to evil, and to guard us against their power. Next 
to the holy Scriptures, we no where find a more 
complete provision for communicating evangelic 
truth, and for awakening and directing the moral 
sense, so " that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works." 
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The other instance in which the Church excela, 
as an institution for the culture of personal rehgion, 
is to be found in the absence of priestly and inqui- 
sitorial interference in relation to sacramental 
communion. The altar is accessible to all who 
are not of notoriously immoral or profane lives. 
The offices of the Church are clear and copious in 
explaining the nature of the Lord's Supper, in 
illustrating the requisite qualifications for right 
partaking, and in most faithful admonitions to 
those who are not fitly disposed. But no personal 
investigation is made, no auricular confession en- 
forced. The individual is left to examine his own 
principles, and he decides for himself on his fitness 
or unfitness to partake of the symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ. The affair is treated as one 
of personal concern, and left to the spontaneous 
movements of the party immediately interested. 
The Church does not interfere by her ministers to 
pronounce a judgment on individual character. 
The communicant is received, not as an acknow- 
ledged saint, for whose sanctity the Church vouches, 
whose career is advanced beyond the low and ele- 
mentary state of probation, and whose redemption 
is already sealed ;,but simply as a professor of the 
faith of Christ, seeking by the appointed means the 
promised grace, which shall eventually prepare the 
I fiiithful for the inheritance of the saints in light. 
Nor is the Church responsible if he does not sus- 
tain the profession which he makes ; the scandal is 



entirely his own. This is called by Dissenters a 
profanation of the sacrament, by the promiscuous 
admission of all sorts of persons. It is directly 
opposed to their own disciphiie, in demanding what 
they consider credible evidence of actual regenera- 
tion, of saving faith, and of positive interest in the 
grace of redemption. It has, however, every thing 
to recommend it. It accords with the practice of 
the Apostolic Church, to which Dissenters appeal 
as binding on all succeeding ages. The first con- 
verts were received simply on a confession of 
Christ, in opposition to Pagan and to Jew. They 
made no profession of being personally in a state of 
grace and salvation. It accords with Christian 
liberty, which is seriously infringed by an inquisi- 
torial examination into the minute shades of a 
man's faith, or the exact process through which his 
mind has passed in the course of his religious ex- 
perience, with a view to his acceptance or rejection, 
at the will of his examiners. Many of the wor- 
thiest persons are kept back, for years, from the 
comrauni on-table of Dissenters, rather than submit 
to an ordeal which they consider unauthorized and 
tyrannical. Who is to determine of any man, that 
he has no right to commemorate the death of 
Christ, when his own judgment, and his own heart 
dictate to him the duty, if his moral conduct does 
not dishonour his avowed desire to do homage to 
his Lord 1 Where is this discretionary power to 
stop? 



But that which bears directly on our argument, 
is the influence of this process on moral and reli- 
gious character. As there is no declaration on the 
part of the Church relative to the spiritual charac- 
ter of the communicant — no judgment pronounced 
by others, to cherish the inward, and often delusive 
persuasion, that the individual is in possession of a 
faith, which, by some talismanic charm, is to super- 
sede a life of moral vigilance and spiritual warfare 
— no temptation to spiritual pride, by a recognition 
of his being a regenerated person in the higher and 
more spiritual sense of the terms — it leaves him 
under the full consciousness of personal responsibi- 
lity, as a probationer whose course is not yet run, 
and whose victory is yet to be secured by faithful- 
ness unto death. 

The results are not equivocal. The Church of 
England numbers among her children, those who, 
in every age, from the era of the reformation espe- 
cially, have been the lights of the world, diffusing 
around them the happy influence of a dignified 
piety, and imparting blessings to their country and 
to the human race. No Christian community, if 
by their fruits we may know them, has trained up 
in its bosom a more numerous succession of good 
men, of devout and honourable women, of indivi- 
duals in every rank and department of life, whose 
characters adorn religion, by reflecting the graces, 
the charities, the most difficult and the most salu- 
tary virtues of the Christian faith. To the pious 



benevolence of the people of the Church, England 
owes the greater number of those merciful institu- 
tions which cover the face of the country — schools, 
hospitals, infirmaries, places of refuge for the chil- 
dren of penury and of wretchedness — monuments 
of the piety of other generations, who now rest in 
glory, and whose works do follow them ! The 
worthies of England present a constellation the 
most pure, the most brilliant, on which the eye can 
gaze, in the moral hemisphere — and, not only is 
British biography rich in examples of particular 
virtues, but, what is more eloquent praise of the 
religious instruction of the Church — there is a pre- 
valent sense of moral propriety, a magnanimity of 
virtue, a reverence of truth, and an integrity of 
principle among religious Churchmen, which are 
seldom met with, in such full and beautiful combi- 
nation, in the professors of other systems of reli- 
gion. It has given a tone and a colouring to the 
national character, so that whatever is mean, and 
drivelling, and deviates from the straitforward path 
of sincerity and honour, is deemed unworthy of an 
Enghshman. Nor let it be said, that all this ia 
Pagan morality, or the Pharisaic doings of those 
who expect to be saved by their own works. The 
Church of England is not less opposed to the pride 
of self-righteousness, than to the graceless humility 
of antinomianism — and the true key to the " good 
works" of those who have grown up under her dis- 
cipline, is, the comprehensiveness of her instrue- 
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tions, embracing fully the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and dwelling copiously, as the Scriptures do, on the 
duties of universal morality. The Church which 
has fostered tliis goodness cannot be the Church 
which, by impeding the growth of inward piety, 
obstructs the kingdom of Christ, and is accessory 
to the perdition of souls. Nor can it but call up 
indignation in the breast of every devout Church- 
man, that such imputations should be cast on the 
most eminent of Protestant and evangelical insti- 
tutions. 

One lesson, at least, may be learned from the 
men who can see nothing in the Church of Eng- 
land but what is alien from the Christian character, 
and hostile to the Redeemer's kingdom. It pro- 
claims, in a voice of thunder, the emptiness of their 
own system of religion, its fanatical and visionary 
character, since it inculcates contempt of the virtues 
which adorn human nature and make it godlike, — 
while it sees nothing good apart from mystical 
excitements ; exaggerated professions ; emotions 
which have no necessary connexion with the love 
of God, regarded as a moral principle, and which 
are sometimes associated with demoniacal malice ; 
and a " faith without works, which is dead." 

In opposition to the sinister charge that the 
Church is an obstruction to the progress of the 
kingdom of Christ, it may be affirmed, that she is 
part of that kingdom, a section by no means the 
least important, or useful, or honourable, In her 
external administration she constitutes a portion of 




the visible Church ; while, in the persons of hei- 
truly pious members she equally forms part of the 
spiritual and invisible. 

We may advance a step farther. Perhaps after 
all that has been written of the more happy state 
of religion in the latter days, when the kingdom of 
Christ shall more nearly approach to its consum- 
mation, it may be, that the number of truly pious 
persons, under any state of the Cimrch, will not be 
much greater in proportion, than is now training up 
under the auspices of this institution. Of the Mil- 
lenium we know but little, except that men dispute 
respecting it, without coming to any fixed conclu- 
sions; — it is but obscurely intimated in the mystic 
language of prophecy. But it would be rash to 
expect heaven upon earth ; or, that a probationary 
state should be superseded, by a visible separation, 
in the present world, of the righteous from the 
wicked. No notice is given of this early judgment. 

The state of religion, under other circumstances, 
and in other countries, does not justify this con- 
tumely of the Church. 

The Dissenters of this country who regard them- 
selves with sweet complacency as " the people," and 
who appear to think, that if all were like themselves, 
the glory of the latter day would be at hand, — are 
so secular, so political, so uncharitable, that none 
but themselves can see their superiority to Church- 
men, or view them with admiration, as children of 
the Millenium. 

The successful results of the South Sea Missions 
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in the abolition of idolatry, are matter of holy joy. 
But they do not support the visionary anticipations 
which had been indolged. The converted islanders, 
when first they embraced the Christian faith, in 
large bodies, and while the excitement of first im- 
pressions was felt in all its freshness, were devoted, 
with impassioned zeal, to the public services of re- 
ligion. The narratives of the missionaries were 
read as holding forth examples of unrivalled spiri- 
tuality, which might shame the frigid devotions of 
the British churches. Thoughtful men, however, 
foresaw what took place, even more rapidly than 
was expected. The semi-barbarous converts, in- 
terested by novelty, but satiated with enjoyment, 
relapsed into indifference, and multitudes, who for 
a time crowded the missionary churches, returned 
to their old habits of intemperance, and pursuit of 
degrading pleasures. Yet, in this country, to 
many, the piety of these recent and doubtful con- 
verts would appear, in its vivid emotions, to be 
more genuine than the calm and enduring princi- 
ples of thousands at home, whose religion is con- 
temned, because, without sectarian professions, they 
are content to *' do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God." 

In the United States of America, there is no es- 
tablishment to slied its withering blight over that 
paradise of freedom. To that land we are perpe- 
tually directed by democratical politicians, by reli- 
gious fanatics, by empirics of every order in Church 
13 



and State, as holding out the example, and supply- 
ing the proofs of tlie excellence of their several 
projects. It is convenient to appeal to a country, 
between which and ourselves the Atlantic rolls its 
waves, since there are those who see every thing 
good in all that is distant. Without, however, 
regarding the testimonies of those who have an 
interest to serve by delusive representations, we 
have the evidence of Americans themselves. From 
them we learn how little of superiority that country 
has to boast. From their newspapers, files of 
which may be seen in London, it may be inferred, 
that in refinement of manners, in delicacy of moral 
sentiment, in all that makes the grace and charm 
of civilized life, they are our inferiors. In the more 
substantial virtues, they do not surjiass us. Their 
police reports are those of an intemperate popula- 
tion. Their religious periodicals are adapted to a 
class of society, which in this country would rank 
low. And their theological literature leads to the 
conclusion, that a great mass of the people are 
infidel and profligate, unsupphed even with the 
means of sound religious instruction — while the 
more thoughtful classes, who maintain the Christian 
character of a country, whose political constitution 
does not recognise the being of a God, are divided, 
with few exceptions, between Calvinistic Revivalists, 
and Theological Unitarians. Of the latter denomi- 
nation, it is said, there are two thousand flourishing 
societies, who ascribe their own prosperity to the 



disgustful procedures of the revivalmen. An estab- 
lishment might have saved both parties from their 
extreme deviation, in opposite directions, from the 
I spirit of the kingdom of Christ. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THE ALLEGED INCONSISTENCY OF AN ESTABLISHED 
CLERGY, WITH THE EXCLUSIVE END OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY, WHICH 13 AFFIRMED TO HAVE IN VIEW, 
NOT CIVIL UTILITY, BUT SIMPLY, THE SALVATION OF 
THE SOUL. THE VIOLATION OF THIS ASSUMED PRIN- 
CIPLE, BY THE LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
BISHOPS, AS PEERS OF THE REALM. 



In the first part of this Essay, Dissenters were 
shown to violate, so flagrantly, their professed prin- 
ciples, relating to the spiritual nature of the king- 
dom of Christ, as to afford a practical refutation of 
themselves, and to disqualify them for passing 
judgment on the Church. One question, however, 
was unnoticed, which being at this crisis a subject 
of popular clamour, and Ukely to be made matter 
of parhamentary debate, it may be proper, without 
farther apology, to review ; that question relates to 
the legislative functions of the bishops, as members 
of the House of Lords. 

That the Christian ministry has in view, not only 
I supremely and ultimately, but exclus/veh/, the spi- 
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ritual and eternal interests of man, is absurd in 
principle, and untrue in fact. The eternal interests 
of men are essentially connected with their present 
condition of being — with such an order and consti- 
tution of the civil state of the world, as shall 
facilitate their attainment of knowledge and piety 
— and with such a conformity of their principles 
and actions to the stations, the duties, the trials, 
which God assigns them, as shall train them up to 
higher services, and a more perfect obedience in the 
world to come. If men are saved, it is from the 
consequences of guilt which they now incur — and 
from the present fugitive, but momentous existence, 
made up of so much that is temporary, secular, and 
connected with civil and political relations, the soul 
will take its character and its destinies for ever. 
The theologian, whose system does not embrace 
these and similar considerations, overlooks the 
probationary state of man, deals with vague ab- 
stractions, and has formed imperfect and fallacious 
views of Christianity. The Gospel has a direct re- 
ference to all the interests of human nature, and is 
a provision for the temporal welfare of individuals, 
of families, of nations. Godliness has the promise 
oi this life, as well as of that which is to come. It 
either prescribes particular duties for the several 
conditions and relations of human life — or, it lays 
down general rules, which are to be appHed to par- 
ticular cases, as our reason and our conscience may 
decide. It contemplates man, not only as an indi- 
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vidual, but as a member of the coramimity. It has 
in view to secure, on the part of governments, 
the framing of righteous laws and their merciful 
administration ; and on the part of subjects, a due 
suhmission to "the powers that be." Those forms, 
therefore, of ecclesiastical polity are most in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of revealed truth, which 
bring Christianity into most immediate contact 
with all the interests of society, and with all orders 
of men. In this country, the Christian rehgion, 
with especial reference to its universal morality, is 
recognised with beautiful propriety, as supplying 
the principles of righteous legislation, and as being 
" part and parcel" of the public law. 

Far distant be the day when an atheistical ad- 
ministration shall arise, to desecrate the land by a 
renunciation of the faith of our fathers! It would 
be unjust to the people of England, to believe that 
they would tolerate this great impiety; or, that they 
should cease to remember, even amidst the excite- 
ment of political agitation, that their country is in- 
debted for ages of freedom, of happiness, and of 
national grandeur, to a constitution, hallowed by 
the alliance of the altar and the throne ! 

The objections made on this score to the baro- 
nial dignity of the prelates are frivolous — the rea- 
sons for supporting them in their parliamentary 
functions are impressive and solemn. 

If it be alleged, that to frequent the senate and 
the court, and to mingle in political debates, are 
D 2 



engagements foreign to the spiritual functions of 
their calling, and fitted to corrupt and secularize 
their principles, the reply is obvious. They are 
not more exposed than other orders of men, nor 
is their virtue of much worth, if it sink before temp- 
tations, which are common to all public function- 
aries, to all the nobles of the land. The religion 
which can only flourish in monastic solitude, is 
spurious as it is useless. The more retired offices 
of devotion are of value, as they qualify for the 
discharge of public duties, by fortifying the mind 
with holy principles, and inspiring it with firmness 
and resolution in the hour of trial. To contem- 
plate the Church as a kind of spiritual abstraction, 
and its ministers as literally " ghostly fathers," is to 
indulge in fanatical dveamings. They are in the 
world, though in a criminal sense, "not of the 
world." Bishops are elected on supposition of their 
being eminently good men — and they have been 
generally found to justify their appointment. And 
the sanctity of their office — the peculiarity of their 
station, as representatives of the Church — their 
solemn responsibility, with the consciousness that 
the eye of the public is upon them, and that they 
are expected to maintain their spiritual dignity ; — 
these things are calculated to keep them guarded 
and pure. The very eminence which they occupy, 
supplies them with motives to discharge its duties 
well before men and God. 

Not more valid is the objection, that prejudices 
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are excited against religion and the Church, in the 
breasts of those who differ from the bishops on 
grave political questions. Deference to weaker 
brethren has its limits; nor is it to go the length 
of sacrificing a principle. Or, what is more to the 
purpose, such persons would love neither religion, 
nor its ministers, the better for their being excluded 
from the House of Lords. 

The true reason why the bishops are offensive 
to a certain political party, is their attachment, 
founded on duty and on interest, to the constitu- 
tion of the country, their firm adherence to its 
monarchical institutions, their resistance of all 
measures that would endanger the balance of the 
three estates, and give to the commons a prepon- 
derance fatal to the ancient and kingly government 
of the realm ; the reproach they endure in such 
a cause, is an honourable distinction. To all who 
love the monarchy with any thing like the chival- 
rous loyalty of the olden times, or who, from deli- 
berate conviction of its salutary influence, feel that 
the purest patriotism is that which rallies around 
the throne— to all, who, " faithful among the faith- 
less," would stand by the Crown if they found it 
in a kennel— to all such, the political conduct of 
the bishops will be a motive for supporting them to 
the utmost in their baronial rights. They have 
done their duty to their country, whether they are 
repaid with insult, or with reverence. History 
will one day render them justice. 



Let it be remembered, that the introduction of 
the prelates to the House of Peers, is not an inno- 
vation of yesterday '. They hold their seats by 
prescriptive right, founded on usages, which can be 
traced back through remote ages, and coeval with 
the existence of the two great national councils. 
That right can be abolished only by the consenta- 
neous act of the three estates of the realm ; and its 
violation, from mere caprice, or from timid conces- 



' " Bishops have the same right to sit in Parliament, as the 
heat earls and harons ; that is, those that are made by writ : if 
you ask one of them, Arundel, Oxford, Nortlinmberland, why 
they ait in the House, they can only say, tlieir fathers sat there 
before them, and their grandfather before him, &c. And so say 
the bishops ; he that was a bishop of this place hefbre me, sat in 
the House, and he that was a bishop before him, &c. Indeed, 
your later earls and barons have it expressed in their patents, 
that they shall be called to the Parliament. 

" But the lords sit there by blood, the bishops not. Tt Is 
true, that they sit not there both the same way, yet that takes 
not away the bishop's right : if 1 am a parson of a parish, 1 have 
as much right to my glebe and tithe, aa you have to your land, 
which your ancestors have had in that parish eight hundred 

" The bishops were not barons, because they had baronies 
annexed to their bishoprics ; for few of them had so, unless the 
old ones, Canterbury, Winchester, Durham. &c. ; the new erected, 
3 Gloucester, Peterborough, &c. ; besides, 
few of the temporal lords had any baronies ; but they a 
because they are called by writ to the Parliament, and bishops 
mere in the Parfinment ever since there was any mention or sign of 
irliaweitt in England."- 
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sion to political agitators, without forfeiture by 
delinquency on the part of the bishops, would es- 
tablish a precedent which might prove fatal to the 
peerage, and even to the monarchy. The lords 
could not be a party to such an act, or they might 
as well throw open their doors to the mob, and 
sit merely to register the edicts of the sovereign 
people. Such an innovation would, prepare the 
way for scenes of outrage and spoliation, such as 
the actors in this appalhng drama might live to rue 
through years of bitterness. The long parUament 
began with the expulsion of the bishops, and ended 
with the tragedy of Whitehall. A stand must be 
made somewhere, or there will be nothing left of 
what is ancient and venerable to contend for — let 
it be made here ! 
' The protection of the baronial rights of the pre- 
lacy, is demanded by the integrity and safety of 
the Church. Their proposed removal from Par- 
liament is but part of a systematic assault on the 
Church, in which some good men are unconsciously 
embarked, at the instigation of others, who, pro- 
fessing to reform, are intending to destroy. If she 
is to be upheld as a whole, let not her defences be 
abandoned in detail. That the legislative func- 
tions of the bishops are among the securities of the 
Church, no considerate man can doubt — her ene- 
mies know it, and are acting on that conviction. 
The doting cant, that she wants no other safe- 
guards than the excellence of her constitution, her 
13 
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offices, and her ministry, will impose on no man 
who can reason soundly on the history of the 
Church, and of the world. Truth alone, and good- 
ness alone, have never been a match for the op- 
posing interests of selfishness, of malevolence, of 
restless discontent, of the spirit of rebellion and 
anarchy, which are never dormant, but when want- 
ing opportunity to act. There was war in heaven. 
Christianity itself would have been crushed, but 
for miraculous interposition, or such an arrange- 
ment of the dispensations of Providence, as was all 
hut miraculous. If the truth is great, it is in the 
power of God, rather than in the sympathies of 
men. If it shall prevail, it is by the course of Pro- 
vidence so ordering, that human authority shall 
concur with Divine in its support. Left to itself, 
it will be speedily proscribed by a fearful combina- 
tion of fanaticism, of superstition, of infidelity, ex- 
tremes into which the human mind is ever prone to 
rush. The Dissenters do not believe in the omni- 
potence of truth, and have, therefore, recourse to 
political agitation. 

Consistency requires that an established Church, 
such as the Anglican, should be directly repre- 
sented in the legislature. It is called for by pohcy 
and justice. 

The legislature having suppressed the Convoca- 
tion, or left it magni nomirns umbra, assuming to 
itself the arrangement of the ordinary affairs and 
temporalties of the Church, the least concession 
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be made, is the unimpaired dignity of her 
representatives in the British Parliament. 

The influence of the prelates in the House is 
every way beneficial to the country. It is a stand- 
ing and practical protest, which none can fail to 
understand, against the profane jargon, that reh- 
giou is no concern of government. It is an honour 
done publicly to the Gospel, and its Divine Author, 
in the persons of its ministers, which has its weight 
with the mass of the people ; who, from a principle 
implanted in our common nature by infinite wis- 
dom, are induced, under ordinary circumstances, 
to acquiesce in the decisions of their superiors. 
Nor can it fail to stamp additional dignity on the 
most august assembly of ancient or modern times, 
that it is graced with the presence of men who 
have sustained, with so much credit to tliemselves 
and to religion, the sanctity of the episcopal cha- 
racter. The business of the House of Peers is 
reported to be transacted with unusual intelligence 
and dignity, with more self-government and reci- 
procal courtesy, on the part of its members, than 
is generally characteristic of public assemblies. 
The moral influence of the prelacy may perhaps 
have conduced, in some measure, to effect this 
truly noble distinction. 

Let it not be forgotten, amidst the obloquy 
poured upon the episcopal bench in a season of 
poHtical excitement, that there was a crisis when 
the undaunted stand of seven of this sacred order 
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arrested the course of despotism, rescued the Pro- 
testant cause from imminent danger, gave to the 
public mind a decided tone, in a moment of des- 
pondency and terror, and saved the liberties of the 
country. 

It has been the crime of republics to repay with 
ingratitude services the most illustrious done for 
the people. Athens fell a victim to this ungenerous 
policy ; and the liberties of Greece were lost by 
the caprices, and injustice, and plebeian jealousies 
of her democratic states. Hitherto England has 
not been degraded by the ostracism. Let her not 
begin the course of national turpitude, by a mea- 
sure not less revolting to piety than to justice and 
honour. Let her not transfer that confidence to 
sycophants and demagogues, which she owes to a 
more exalted order of men. Let it still be the 
distinction of this great people, that they have a 
constitution which combines the stabihty of a mo- 
narchy with the energy of a republic, and which 
secures to them more than the freedom of a demo- 
cracy, without its turbulence, its baseness, and its 
crimes ! 



SECTION V. 



THE CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH TO THE PROTECTION OF 
THE LEGISLATURE, IN OPPOSITION TO THOSE WHO 
DEMAND THE ALIENATION OF HER ENDOWMENTS, AND 
HER EXCLUSIVE DEPENDENCE ON VOLUNTARY CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

The conduct of the Dissenters of the present day 
illustrates forcibly the statement of Soame Jenyns : 
" All religious sects, however they may differ in 
other points, agree in one, which is the pursuit of 
power, and this by the same progressive steps ; by 
first imploring toleration, next claiming equality, 
and then struggling for superiority over all the 
rest." They are now in the second stage of the 
process, seeking, by their influence with a party in 
the CommonSj equality with the episcopal Church. 
The means by which this object is to be realized, is 
the broad and sweeping measure of separation be- 
tween Church and State — a measure which goes to 
the conflscation of ecclesiastical property, including 
tithes, leaving the maintenance of the worship 
and the clergy to the voluntary contributions of the 
people. Endowments they represent as being 
mainly subservient to the support of intolerance, 
and the perpetuation of theological error. They 
are forming associations for the exclusive mainte- 
nance of the voluntary system, and thus propose to 
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degrade the ministers of the Church to the condi- 
tion of a mendicant priesthood '. Whether thty 
are sincere in their indiscriminate condemnation 



' "From the difficulty with which congregations would be esta- 
blished aod upheld upon the voluntary plan, let us carry our 
thoughts to the condition of tliose who are to officiate ia them. 
Preaching, iu time, would become a mode of begging. With 
what sincerity, or with what dignity, can a preacher dispense the 
truths of Christianity, whose thoughts are perpetually solicited to' 
the reflection, how he may increase bis subscription 1 His elo- 
quence, if he possess any, resembles rather the exhibition of a. 
player, who is computing the profits of his theatre, than the sim- 
plicity of a man who, feeling himself the awful expectations of 
religion, is seeking to bring others to such a sense and under- 
standing of their duty as may save their souls. Moreover, a 
little experience of the disposition of the common people will, in 
every country, inform us that it is one thing to edify them by 
Christian knowledge, and another to gratify their taste for vehe- 
ment and impassioned oratory ; that he, not only whose success, 
but whose subsistence, depends upon collecting and pleasing a 
crowd, must resort to other arts than the acquirement and com- 
munication of sober and profitable instruction. For a preacher 
to be thus at the mercy of his audience, to be obliged to adapt 
his doctrines to the pleasure of a capricious multitude, to be con- 
tinually affecting a style and manner neither natural to him nor 
agreeable to his judgment, to live in constant bondage to tyran- 
nical and insolent directors, are circumstances so mortifying, not 
only to the pride of the human heart, but to the virtuous love of 
independency, that they are rarely submitted to without a sacri- 
fice of principle, and a depravation of character, — at least, it may 
be pronounced that a ministry so degraded, would soon iall into 
the lowest hands ; for it would be found impossible to engage 
men of worth and ability in so precarious and humUiating a pro- 
fession." — Paley, on EttablUhments. 
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of endowments ; or, whether they would not 
prefer, if it were practicable, to overthrow the 
Church, and then reserve the property /or their mvn 
I Bssj.mayadmitof areasonabledoubt. The Puritans, 
' after ejecting some hundreds of " ungodly minis- 
ters," did not scruple to occupy their livings, until the 
Act of Uniformity threw them again upon the world, 
and made way for the return of the original bene- 
ficiaries. Dr. Owen, the Hooker of the Indepen- 
dents, could reconcile it with his views to hold the 
living of Coggeshall, the deaneiy of Christchurch, 
and the vice-chancellorship of Oxford, under Crom- 
well. Conduct not less equivocal is pursued by the 
Independents of the present day. An eminent mi- 
nister of that denomination, whose erudition has 
made him honorably known beyond the pale of his 
own communion, pleads for the preservation of 
ecclesiastical property, and only desires that it may 
be less corruptly administered. Another gentleman 
warmly advocates the voluntary system, yet, never- 
theless, is content to avail himself of the advantages 
of an endowment in his own particular case, and 
is actually in the receipt of an income arising from 
that source. The recent proceedings in relation 
to Lady He wley's charities, practically demonstrate, 
that the Independents have no objection to their 
own denomination being endowed. 

Be that as it may, could they obtain equality, 
their zeal for equal rights would speedily cool, their 
language would be altered, and they would find 
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plausible reasons, under religious pretexts, for 
grasping at ascendancy and domination. They al- 
ready talk of effecting a uniformity of doctrine and 
of discipline throughout England and America! 

That the voluntary system, under certain cir- 
cumstances, is useful, and that it is essential to the 
exercise of religious liberty, is undeniable. The 
apostolic Churches acted on it from necessity. In 
no other way can separatists support their respec- 
tive modes of worship. But its exclusive adoption 
would be injurious to the interests of knowledge 
and of sober piety. It would be followed by a 
train of evils greater than can exist under any well 
regulated establishment, evils which many good 
men, who have not the sagacity to foresee them, 
would be among the first to deplore. This is the 
argument of Soarae Jenyns, and of others, whose 
candid exposure of the evils of establishments 
have been exultingly cited against them, while the 
more awful corruptions for which they are the 
antidote, are as disingenuously kept in the back 
ground. 

The history of ancient and of modern times, 
will justify the following representation, as not 
being greatly, if at all, exaggerated. 

" Great and numerous must be the inconveni- 
ences of any religious establishment in the hands 
of men ; but what would be the condition of any 
nation in which there was none ? No uniform 
mode of Public Worship could there be adopted : 
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"no edifices built or repaired for the celebration of 
it, nor ministers maintained to perform it, except at 
the will of an ignorant and discordant multitude, the 
majority of whom would choose rather to have 
neither Worship, Churches, or Ministers, than to 
incur the expenses which must attend them. Every- 
man who had any sense of religion would make 
one for himself; from whence innumerable sects 
would spring up, each of which would choose a 
minister for themselves ; who, being dependent 
for subsistence on the voluntary and precarious 
liberality of his congregation, must indulge their 
humours, submit to their passions, participate of 
their vices, and learn of them what doctrines they 
would choose to he taught ; and, consequently, 
none but the most ignorant and illiterate would 
undertake so mean and beggarly an employment. 
A people thus left to the dominion of their own 
imaginations and passions, and the instructions of 
such teachers, would split into as many sects and 
parties, divisions and subdivisions, as knavery and 
folly, artifice, absurdity, and enthusiasm, can pro- 
duce ; each of which would be attacked with vio- 
lence and defended with obstmacy.'' 

This, however, is but a partial view of the sub- 
ject — it contemplates the system of anarchy only 
during one particular period of its operations. But 
in this world nothing remains stationary. In pro- 
cess of time some one of the rival sects gains supe- 
riority in numbers and infiuence, and the more 
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'remote consequences may be seen in the history of 
the early centuries. During the first three centu- 
ries the voluntary system was almost in exclusive 
operation with episcopacy. Under it grew up 
every form of heresy, of corruption, of ecclesiasti- 
cal strife and faction, of priestly domination, and 
finally, the mystic Babylon with her appalling abo- 
minations. A process somewhat similar, but modi- 
fied by the difference of circumstances, is now- 
going on in the United States. It is an infallible 
result of the voluntary system, under every form of 
ecclesiastical polity, first to degrade the ministry, 
and then, by an equal reaction, to invest it with 
undue influence to the miserable corruption of 
Christianity. 

This may be easily explained. The object of 
this system is, by short payments, made by the 
people, and held at their disposal, to give them an 
entire control over the maintenance, and, conse- 
quently, over the ministerial functions of their pas- 
tors. Men who are thus mere stipendiaries of their 
congregations, chosen and dismissed at pleasure, 
cannot escape the temptation, if they would main- 
tain their standing, of paying servile court to popu- 
lar applause — a temptation so subtle, that high- 
minded men may be almost unconsciously betrayed 
by it — a temptation so powerful, that it will ulti- 
mately supersede all individuality of intellectual 
character, punish as heresy all manly discussion of 
truth, and produce the worst kind nf ecclesiastical 
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uniformity, that of submission to the domination of 
vulgar prejudice, and plebeian intolerance. Then 
comes the re-action, slow but certain, stealthy but 
V fatal. Such a ministry must employ other means 
' of upholding its influence, than the simple enforce- 
ment, and calm discussion of those doctrines, which 
it is engaged to inculcate. It must make itself 
popular with the mass, who have little relish for 
quiet, sensible instruction, however gravely deli- 
vered, and who have it in their power to consult 
their taste more than their improvement. There 
must be excitement. And almost any expedient 
comes, at last, to be held sacred, which can be 
successfully used to collect and keep together large 
congregations. Ministers are insensibly engaged 
in a career of emulation and rivalry. In their 
election, it is a main question, whether they are 
likely " to fill the place," and to prevent disappoint- 
ment, they must aim at popularity. They avail 
themselves of the weaknesses of human nature. 
They apply themselves, not to the intelligence of 
the few, but to the ignorance of the many. They 
put themselves in the same relation to the grave 
and intelligent ministers of the Gospel, as itinerant 
venders of empirical medicines bear to the regular 
practitioners in the healing art. They cherish a 
blind fanaticism, or a furious party spirit. And the 
identical people who gratulate themselves on their 
freedom from priestly domination, simply because 
i they choose and pay their own pastors, are, after 




all, the most priest-ridden of the professors of 
Christianity, not excepting the members of the 
Roman Church. Thus extremes meet. The most 
fettered ministers, in just retaliation, exercise the 
most absolute sway — people and priests mutually 
enslaved — the inevitable result of extreme notions 
of liberty, which, casting off wise and salutary re- 
straints, bring in their train the most pitiful of all 
bondage. 

The Roman Church is charged with founding 
her immense and awful dominion on priestcraft, 
subduing the minds of men by the spiritual autho- 
rity claimed by her ministers. But the ministers, 
be it remembered, had first been the too servile 
parasites of the people. In America, revivalism ', 

' The representations of Mrs. Trollope, and of others, who 
have exposed the disgraceful and dangerous character of the 
American revivals, have been imputed to irreligious prejudice, 
and pronounced false. But their testimony as to facts, has never 
been confuted. The writings of Dr. Sprague, and of Mr. Colton, 
demonstrate, that if there is good done, it is attended with a fear- 
ful portion of moral evil. To every man who thinks correctly, 
Mr, Colton's defence of revivalism, contains the most severe and 
pointed condemnation of the whole system. But it has made 
such progress, that the great mass of evangelical ministers dare 
no longer oppose it, hut at tlie price of their reputation, as 
pious and spiritual men. Their pulpits are at stake. A few 
years ago, hefore the delusion had become general, and while it 
was yet safe to speak out. Dr. Mason, of New York, a presby- 
terian minister, of eminent abilities and piety, gravely declared, 
" That, as to the camp meetings and great revivals, of which so 
much had been said in the dilTurent periodicals, he was of opinion 
13 
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under the voluntary system, is advancing rapidly 
to that point where priestly domination prevails, 
and the independence of the pubHc mind yields to 
the superstitious awe of ecclesiastical persons. 

that they had contributed very little to the cause of vital Christ- 
ianity. In many instances, they were encouraged by persons 
who endeavoured to produce strong effects upon the passions, and 
had been followed by such a desolation of religious principle, that 
in those places where the greatest revivals had prevailed, little 
else was to be found than the briars and thorns of heresy and 
schism. In one instance in particular, a preacher of the name of 
Forrester, sent to Dr. Mason, an account of a great revival and 
out-pouring of the Spirit in his congregation, to be inserted in a 
religious journal : but before this exhilarating intelligence had 
time to circulate from the press, the writer of the article sent 
word that the wonderful work was all at an end, and that its 
effects had unhappily disappeared in the course of a fort- 

Dr. Mason " aiBrmed, that a certain class of labourers, in the 
production of sudden and extensive conversions, who had ac- 
qiiired celebrity in several of the American towns and cities, 
created an alarm by their approach, among all serious and well- 
informed persons. For when it was known that they were about 
to erect a Chapel, and collect a congregation, the inhabitants of 
the vicinage hastened to q^uit their dwellings, and retired to a 
distance, to avoid the nocturnal annoyances which followed the 
thunder and gesticulations of the orators, and principal per- 
formers. In New York particularly, one of these newly-erected 
Chapels, was actually indicted as a public nuisance, and the aiter- 
ference of the magistralES demanded ; so exceptionable and extra- 
ordinary was the enthusiasm that had been mixed up with these 
revivals. Property sunk in value, the adjoining tenements were 
uninhabited, and the surrounding site became abandoned to 
these religious reveries." 

E 2 
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The men who have succeeded in persuading Tai 
masses of people, that they have at command extra- 
ordinary powers from on high, and that they are 
honoured as the ministers of "anew dispensation;" — 
who can at any time convoke thousands amidst the 
woodland sohtudes of that vast continent, or sus- 
pend the commerce of towns and cities ;— who, by 
a mysterious energy, or a skilful address to the 
passions, can agitate and convulse, or calm into 
stillness the gathered multitude, already prepared 
by previous discipline, to fall under the spell of 
their enchantments, — such men cannot fail to com- 
mand the deep veneration of those who are con- 
scious of their power. Their influence is not con- 
sistent with the freedom of mankind — the reign of 
fanatical imposture and intolerance is begun. 

It is easier to expose this evil than to avert it. 
Men love and cherish priestcraft, while they pretend 
to be above its unworthy influence. The people 
have, in every instance of the growth of an over- 
whelming superstition, been parties to its estab- 
lishment. It has been the result of the voluntary 
system, compelling base concessions to the mean 
and ignoble tastes of the multitude. And the as- 
cendancy of Roman priests, and American revival- 
men, is to be traced to the simple fact, that, doubt' 
less, the pleasure is as g?-ea/, of being cheated, as to 
cheat ! 

The working of the voluntary system, when left 
to its own impetus, supplies tlie most cogent mu- 
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lives for upholding the Church in the entire enjoy- 
ment of all her temporalities. " I would not part 
with the Church, which is our bulwark against 
vulgar fanaticism ;" a sentiment which Dr. Parr 
might pronounce with even deeper emphasis now, 
were he living, than when he most feelingly ex- 
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It is the characteristic of a sectarian mind to 
regard the peculiarities of a party as the grand pa- 
nacea for human ills. Men of more commanding 
intellect, whose vision takes a wider range over the 
varied field of Providence, cannot thus narrow 
their conceptions of the Divine government. They 
find in the moral world a provision for the mainte- 
nance of its integrity, and its beauty, analogous to 
that balance of conflicting elements, and that ac- 
tion and reaction of antagonist powers, by which 
the order of the material system is sustained. 
They do not expect that the designs of Infinite 
benevolence should be accomplished by minds of a 
peculiar order only, minds hemmed in by the fence 
of their own ignorance, and drawing immense con- 
clusions from scanty premises ; but in a result, 
more simple and more vast, effected by the endless 
collisions of all sorts of men, whose irreconcileable 
opinions and warring interests are equally made 
subservient to the great consummation. The 
fullest success of any one class of men, labouring 
in their exclusive system, would be a result poor 
and worthless, contrasted with that which shall 
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finally be educed by the Eternal mind from the 
complexities of the whole scheme. 

Dissenters contemplate the Church only as a 
system differing from their own, and hate it for 
obstructing its universal prevalence ; yet this con- 
stitutes much of its value. More enlarged appre- 
hensions, and a more profound piety, would teach 
them to admire the goodness of God in building 
up, out of the ruins of popery, an institution so 
holy and so powerful ; so well able to maintain the 
majesty of the Gospel against the whole force and 
malignity of lettered unbelief — the interests of Pro- 
testantism against the subtle ambition of Papacy 
— and the dignity, and charity, and sanctity of 
revealed truth, amidst the distractions of sectarian 
clamour, amidst the efforts of the weak and the 
wicked, to make the truth ridiculous with the wise, 
and suspected even by the good ! 

The Church of England demands, at this crisis, 
the united and resolute support of her friends, not 
simply because an establishment is opposed to the 
extravagances of unbridled fanaticism, hut on ac- 
count of her own intrinsic excellence. As a great 
national institution, the fountain of whatever is 
holy and good, of all that graces the manly and 
the Christian character, she stands pre-eminent 
and alone. Her religious character, her moral 
influence, raise her to an elevation of spiritual 
dignity, not less remarkable than her superiority 
in secular wealth, — proving that a Church is not 



necessarily nearer to true Christianity by being a 
little flock, or in abject poverty. A striking com- 
mentary is presented by her on the doctrines of 
those who make it matter of boast, that the cause 
of dissent resembles the cause of primitive Chris- 
tianity, in not having " a peer, or a baronet, and 
but few country gentlemen," among its professors ; 
as if the Church of Christ could not advance in 
power and influence, without a correspondent cor- 
ruption and decay of true godliness ; as if she was 
destined perpetually to the obscurity and penury 
of the Apostolic age, as a security for her goodness ; 
as if the higher classes were for ever to be ex- 
cluded in hopeless condemnation from the kingdom 
of God ; or, as if it were forgotten that it was under 
the voluntary system, amidst the contempt and de- 
pression of the primitive disciples, that the Apostle 
pronounced those memorable words, " The mys- 
tery OF INIQUITY DOTH ALREADY WORK !" The Cru- 
dity of these notions can hardly need to be exposed. 
Infancy precedes manhood ; but of what order must 
that intellect be, which could thence infer that a 
ricketty and decrepid dwarf presented the most 
unequivocal signs of real manhood, in not having 
outgrown the stature and the feebleness of infancy ? 
True ; Christianity was once an infant cause, — but 
it was robust and vigorous even then, and long 
before it had arrived at the age of modern non-con- 
formity, its disciples were to be found in every 
department of life, — in villages and cities, in the 
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army, in the senate, and in Ciesar's household. 
This used to be cited as an argument of the truth 
and the majesty of our religion. It remained for 
modern Dissenters to make the discovery, that the 
evidences of Christianity would be more complete 
if its rapid and triumphant progress had never been 
recorded. 

The Church of England presents us with more 
exalted views of the spiritual energies of the Chris- 
tian faith, as being mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds, and by its efficacious 
grace, qualifying the rich, the mighty, and the 
noble, together with the sons of labour and of 
poverty, for the kingdom of Heaven. 

The aristocracy of England, the gentlemen of 
England, the opulent and more highly educated 
people of England, are not Dissenters ; not, as is 
insinuated, because they prefer a corrupt religion — 
but because they value their Christian liberty, and 
prefer a communion in which a spirit of gentle- 
manly forbearance and reciprocal toleration reigns. 
Not because the truth is more faithfully preached 
in the meeting-house — but because, in general, it is 
more intelligently, more largely, moi-e scripturally 
set forth, with a fearless exhibition of moral duties, 
and with no studious efforts to command a low 
popularity, in the parish church. Let the gentle- 
men of England, while they have it in their power, 
secure for themselves, for their families, and for 
their poor neighbours, this hallowed retreat from 
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meddling and intrusive religionists, whose intentions 
are good, but whose principles are erroneous, and 
who can see nothing beautiful, nothing sacred, 
nothing hut perdition, in a calm piety, unobtrusive, 
unpretending, and full of good works. 

Let it not be forgotten by the people or by their 
rulers, that to whatever elevation this country has 
attained, all has been done under the fostering 
genius of existing institutions. Among these insti- 
tutions, the Church occupies a station of eminent 
dignity. The services of the Clergy have not been 
limited to their official duties as the cultivators of 
theological learning, and the religious instructors 
of the people. To them has been committed the 
education of successive generations. The most 
eminent men, with few exceptions, of all callings 
and professions, who have made the country what 
it is, and whose names are the glory of the country, 
have passed the delightful days of their youth 
under the tutorage and guardianship of the Clergy. 
From them they have derived the love of study, 
from them received the elements of science, from 
them caught the classic grace of life, the spirit of 
heroic virtue, of noble daring, of manly enterprise, 
of a patriotism, as remote from that of noisy de- 
magogues, as is the disposition to sacrifice self to 
one's country superior to the meanness that would 
sacrifice one's country — with all that it contains of 
sacred and venerable — to selfish and party interests ! 
From the Clergy they Imve learned a morality. 



strict without moroseness, and liberal without 
laxity, founded on the sanctions of religious faith. 
And if, therefore, it be asked, what has the Church 
of England done ? — Looli to your Country ! — All 
that has given a masculine, chivalrous, moral tone 
to the character of Englishmen — teaching all men 
their duty — the prince, the noble, the gentleman, 
the merchant, the members of liberal professions — 
in a word, every class and order of this great 
people ! 

The efforts that have been made by modern bar- 
barians, to exalt science at the expense of literature, 
and to depreciate the advantages of classical edu- 
cation — these are hut so many indirect attacks on 
the moral influence of the Clergy, made by men 
who aim at the destruction of the Church, by taking 
from her ministers the education of the people. 
They are aware that while the puWic mind is 
trained under this manly discipUne, there will.be 
no taste for the speculations of men, who would 
rear new systems of civil and ecclesiastical polity, 
on the ruin of all that has been left us by the 
wisdom, the piety, and the munificence of our 
fathers. 

The Church has this advantage in her present 
conflict, that the whole of her danger is disclosed 
in consequence of the premature triumph of her 
adversaries, who in their confidence of success, 
have proclaimed without reserve a war of extermi- 
nation. Nothing remains, but that all Churchmen, 
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in the exercise of a wise and righteous policy, over- 
look the minor differences that exist among them- 
selves, and present to the enemy a resolute and 
unbroken front. All the great interests, the heart 
and the soul, of the nation, are with them. Nor 
can they hesitate, in a cause so holy, to implore 
with confidence the interposition of God to frus- 
trate the designs of the revolutionary faction. Let 
each, in his department, be of good cheer and play 
the man, inspired with hope and with fortitude by 
the transactions of other times, the most memo 
rable in British history. The ark has been in the 
hands of the Philistines, and still escaped de- 
struction. If there was ever a moment for despon- 
dency, it was that in which the court, the camp, 
and the offices of state and power, were filled with 
the real or pretended adversaries of the Church — 
when the only question was, whether independency 
or presbyterianism should hold dominion, the doom 
of the Church being already sealed. But it was 
only for a moment that this life-boat was sub- 
merged ; the tempest was hushed ; and she was 
seen, buoyant and beautiful, as a vision spirit of 
the deep, floating in peaceful security upon the 
waters. The suddenness with which the two rival 
sects passed into insignificance, was magical, was 
miraculous, "like lightning faUing from heaven" — 
or, rather it appeared, under a change of authority, 
how little hold they had on the minds of the people. 
Again, the madness of party, the revolutionary - 
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■ frenzy of the times, lias inspired a restless mino- 
rity with the hope of conceahng their real numbers 
under cover of noise, and threats, and airs of ex- 
aggerated importance, and we are menaced with 

- the repetition of the drama of the days of Crom- 
well. But so profound is the attachment of the 
great hulk of the people to the Church — so inti- 
mately blended with their better and more sacred 
feeUngs, is their reverence of her worship, that, let 

- but their leaders be faithful, dauntless, and firm, 
and all will be right. The country will be spared 
a needless humiliation ' — faction will not obtain 
even a temporary triumph — nor amidst the calami- 
ties of a deserted altar and a vacant throne, shall 
we have to solace our hearts with the assurance of 
a second restoration. 

1 .1 'Wei.e not those blessed days, when oiar Divinea had salesmen 
and mechanics for their Tiyers ; and the laity a supercilious com- 
pany of classical * and congTegalional noddys for the inspection of 
our lives and manners : when tone and lungs, without either 
learning or honesty, were the distinguishing macks of a gifted 
brother ? Methinks the very memory of these servile and profane 
indignities, should put the bare thought of the second pari of it 
out of countenance." — L'Esirange, 



• The term " Classical " is used for Presbyterian, and is -em- 
ployed in allusion to their method of classifying the people. 
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